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LL TC ee 


PREFACE 
By Alexander Wiley, Chairman 


This study raises some fundamental questions as to what the 
principal function of the United Nations should be. In some cases, 
the organization has played an important part in stopping fires 
before they could flame into conflagrations of worldwide proportions 
The cases of Indonesia, Kashmir, and Palestine come to mind in this 
connection. In these situations, the United Nations was able to 
get the disputants, to a large extent, to leave their guns outside, to 
sit down at a table and try to talk out thei differences instead of 
shooting them out. In Korea, on the other hand, the United Nations 
was unable to prevent a major conflict but it did act—as effectively 
as could be expected in the opimion of some, inadequately in the 
opinion of others—to mobilize certain member nations against the 
Communist aggressor. 

If the United Nations is an instrument capable of stopping aggres- 
sion and preventing war, then it offers hope for mankind. If it is 
incapable of getting states to settle their disputes peacefully and is 
incapable of preventing aggression, the sooner we know that, the 
better. 

In any event, the holocaust of world war II] has not descended 
on us and that is good. We are trying, on this subcommittee, to 
find out what part the United Nations has plaved and can play in 
preventing such a catastrophe 

After 8 years of experience, it has become clear that there are two 
principal ways in which the United Nations may help to maintain 
peace. On the one hand, it may act as a kind of crossroads of the 
world where representatives ol all nations meet to talk over their 
problems and settle them by peaceful means—a town meeting of the 


world, as the late Senator Vandenberg used to say If the organiza- 
tion works successfully in all disputes in this fashion, then there would 
be no need for enforcement functions and no wars. If it does not, on 


the other hand, the United Nations might still help to preserve peace 
by serving not simply as a crossroads, but as the policeman at the 
crossroads—able to enforce order 

As indicated in this staff study, there are some who believe that the 
United Nations should confine its activ itv primarily to debate, discus- 
sion, and conciliation. It should try to help nations to settle their 
problems without War Some who hold this view believe that to 
conceive of the United Nations as an instrument able to bring effective 
force to bear against a Soviet, or Soviet-sponsored, aggressor is like 
expecting the minister and the policeman to be one and the same 
entity. Others regard it as a futile effort to trv to prevent crime when 
criminals are on the police force. Those who take the latter position 
often beheve that nations which want to preserve peace and oppose 
aggression must rely on their own strength or on regional defense 
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PREFACE 


organizations made up of those with like standards of morality and 
with a fairly close community of interest. 

If all the nations members of the U. N. were to live up to their 
undertaking in the charter to “settle their international disputes by 


peaceful means” there would be no problen Unfortunately there 
are nations in the world which still view treaties as scraps of paper 
if it suits their conveniences [It is the attitudes and ctions of such 

tes Which make it essential for nations of good will constantly to 
S k Ways » «he velop re liable and effec Live Ine thods to promote the 
pea eful settlement of disp tes which might lead to war 

One of the jobs of this subcommittee is to examine the record of the 
United Nations with respect to pacific settlement and to determine 
whether or not any charter changes would be in the interests of the 
United States ' 

This study was prepared by Charles R. Gellner of the Lagislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, under the direction of 
the staff of the subcommittec The st idly is for the background use 
of the hcommittee and does not necessarily represent the views of 
any of its members 
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PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


[. INTRODUCTION 


The charter makes clear that a principal purpose of the United 
Nations is to contribute to the maintenance of peace. Yet 8 years 
after the end of World War II there is little evidence that permanent 
peace has been achieved. It is true that in some situations the United 
Nations has been a major instrument in bringing quarreling countries 
together and possibly in preventing little wars from erupting into 
major catastrophes. The Organization’s record in contributing to 
the peaceful settlement of disputes shows that it has exerted a major 
influence in such key areas of potential world conflict as Greece, 
Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir. It is possible that without the 
intercession of the United Nations, any one of these local conflicts 
might have erupted into a devasting conflict with worldwide 
implications. 

Nevertheless, largely because of the continuing tension between the 
Soviet bloe and the free nations some of the initial expectation 
that the United Nations held, at last, the answer to the hope for 
permanent peace—has been shaken by events of the past 8 years 
There is in some quarters a tendency to believe that since peace is 
still ephemeral, the United Nations has failed 

It is the purpose of this study to examine the ways in which the 
Organization has tried to promote peace, to record brie fly. its activity 
in this respect, _ to survey the proposals that have been made with 
regard to United Nations activities in the field of peaceful settlement 

The United Nations is designed to contribute to the maintenance 
of peace in two principal ways. First, it is to serve as a center of 
conciliation where the nations of the world may work out differences 
in accordance with orderly procedures for pacific settlement. Second, 
the United Nations is expected to act as an agency for mobilizing col- 
lective foree—whether moral, economic, or military—against a nation 
or group of nations which threatens or breaks the peace. 

During the brief period of its existence, the United Nations has 
exercised both of the above functions, that is, pacific settlement and 
enforcement action. The first has been brought into play in con- 
nection with numerous disputes and tensions since the end of World 
War II. In the Korean aggression in 1950, military enforcement was 
employed for the first time. 

The manner in which the United Nations has discharged these two 
functions has differed sharply from what was expected at the time the 
organization was established. As adopted in 1945, the charter 
reflected the belief that substantial cooperation would prevail among 
the principal victors after World War II. The appearance, instead, 
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conflict between the Soviet Union and the other great powers 


is had anil pact on practicaliv everv activitv ol the | nited Natio1 Ss 


Those activities related t pacific settlement are no exception In 
- nctio as in others, the split manilests itself in the abuse of 
veto the rapid evolution of some organs and procedures for 
Ing W th d sputes and 1n the deelu ng effectiveness of other 

re ee es 
| oO I ! ( sho id LK ¢ place aiter 
5 S peaceful si ne ll undergo 
ses he San Fray » Conference 1945. there 
3S 5 i 0 i na ! i ons Wit! ome aspects 

y Ol Sp | (; ( | A 

sem piv ha sin xpressed the \v w that the veto should not be em 
| ) iS I S olle I questi Ss ol pac cs i] ne { mo LOO 
has the Senate of the Unit States In other quarters, proposals 
have bee advanced for est Hishing new procedures Ol conciliation 
SOI oO hich wo enhance tt powers of the Ly Lea Nations nh this 


p { sattlamant in th} | ; | Natior1 S TIVES rise to problems that 


mpiex and te hi ca Mat V parts ol the charter are direc LV 





this function and others are closely related Are the 
es opted in 1945 and the procedures which have grown up 
nder them still valid today Does the relationship between peace- 
ful settlement and other functions of the U. N., notably enforcement 
acto! equire ¢la cation: Should changes be considered in the 
h respect to peaceful settlement? What of the role of 
sembly in this function, a role which has evolved in a 
considerably different fashion than originally expected? 
Such questions are clearly pertinent to any review of peaceful 
settlemen Bevond them, moreover, are other, fundamental issues: 
What, for example, is the scope of pacific settlement in an organiza- 


tion of sovereign states, and in a sharply divided world? 


CKGR¢ ND 

\\ le VW d W i] I] S bi or 1¢ ight preparations went on simul- 
taneous in Many countries looking toward the establishment of 
vyanization which could maintain peac Much of this prepara- 
On Was | sf 0) Lie eX Pe ence 2) Lhe Leagu Oi Natio LS There 
Was lv little s ment, however, in favor of a revival of thi 
Leagu ui wartime preparations were directed for the mos 

| ( Lit I on Oi a! WW lé ational organiZation. 
The basic approach followed in the preparations for the United 
\ ons, noweve \ Ot ul that suggested by the experlence 


of the old League \iechanisms wert yught which on the one hand 
Wo 1 permit jou t action to stop armed conflict and ageression and, 
on the othe hand, would encourage a solution of disputes Or a relaxa- 
tion of tensions among nations before they reached the stage of vio- 
lence These mechanisms, moreover, had to be of a kind that would 
b> acceptable to a conglomeration of sovereign nations, great and 


1*? 
small alike 
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At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944, the United States 
delegates advanced proposals for an international organization which 
were generally supported by the British and Chinese delegations 
In broad outline, the American approach called for an executive 
council of the great powers with some representation for the small 
states in this body. The Council would have primary responsibility 
for international peace and security. In addition there would be a 
General Assembly composed of all the member nations of the Organi- 
zation. The Assembly would be authorized to make recommenda- 
tions on disputes which did not endanger the peace and on the general 
principles of international cooperation. 

Such evidence as is available indicates that the Soviet Union favored 
an international organization in which an executive committee of the 
United States, the U.S. S. R., and Great Britain would be all power- 
ful! This committee would hold all other countries in check and 
thus keep the peace, Under the Soviet cones pt the three powers 
would have to agree among themselves and could take no enforce- 
ment action against each other. Each great power, moreover, would 
have its own geographical sphere of influence and together they would 
serve as the international executive committee only with respect to 
worldwide questions. The Soviet proposals also provided for a 
general assembly of all member states, but the smaller powers were 
to have little or no authority in matters of security. 

Both the American and Soviet approaches appear to have coincided 
at least to this extent: Since their influence and strength made them 
predominant in the world, the great powers should have a preeminent 
position in the proposed Organization. Such differences as existed 
were reconciled to a great extent at Dumbarton Oaks and subse- 
quently at Yalta in 1945. The great powers reserved to themselves 
permanent and special positions within the Security Council which 
was to be established, and endowed the Council with primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace and security 


THE CHARTER AND THE SECURITY COUNCII 


The proposals for the Security Council agreed upon at Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta were incorporated with few changes in the United 
Nations Charter at the San Francisco Conference in 1945. The 
charter places ‘primary responsibility”? for maintaining international 
peace and security on the Security Council. Special functions are 
assigned to the Council in this connection and these are divided into 
two groups. The first group, embodied in chapter VI of the charter, 
concerns pacific settlement of disputes. The second group, which 
deals with enforcement action to maintain or restore peace, is described 
in chapter VII. 

Underlying the functions of chapters VI and VII is a fundamental 
obligation assumed by all members of the United Nations They 
pledge in chapter I of the charter to settle any international dispute in 
which they may become involved “in such a manner that interns rational 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered,” and to “refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use of force” in a 
manner inconsistent with the charter. 


Leland M. Goodrich, Development of the General Assembly, International Conciliation, No. 471 
May 1951, pp. 236-240, 


51495—54——2 
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PACIFIC SETTLEMENT FUNCTIONS UNDER CHAPTER VI 


Nations involved in a serious international dispute have an obliga- 
tion under the charter to try to work out a settlenent themselves 
They are required to seek a solution first of all ‘“‘by negotiation en- 
quiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrange nents, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice.’ If the dispute persists, then the charter provides for 
consideration of the matter by the Security Council 

For purposes of pacific settlement, the Council is assigned a number 
of recomnendatory powers The Council ‘nav call upon the dis- 
putants to resort to one of the methods of settlenent mentioned 
above. It may itself propose procedures for adjusting the dispute 
Or the Council may enter into the substance of the dispute and recom- 
mend actual terms of settle nent; in other words, act itself as the agent 
of conciliation 

Functioning in these ways under chapter VI, the Security Council 
may exercise considerable influence with respect to a situation that 
endangers the peace. This influence, however, is persuasive only 
Under chapter VI, the Council may ‘nake recommendations to the 
disputants; it cannot order them to settle their differences 


THE VETO AND PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 


The principal types of decisions that the Security Council may 
reach under chapter VI—to “investigate” a dispute to see if it is likely 
to endanger the peace, to ‘‘call upon” the parties to settle their dis- 
pute, to propose ‘procedures * of adjustment,’ and to recom- 
mend “terms of settle nent’’—are subject to the veto. Any | of the 5 
permanent powers, therefore, is in a position to prevent the Council 
from taking measures for the peaceful settlement of a dispute. There 
Is only one exception to this provision: ®&® pernanent power must 
abstain froin voting if it is a party to the dispute under consideration 

At the San Francisco Conference this arrangement was opposed by 
a number of smaller nations.’ They argued that it was unreasonable 
for one country to be able to block the Council when it was engaged 
in the purely recommendatory function of pacifiessettlement. The 
great powers, on the other hand, insisted at the time that even recom- 
mendations under chapter VI might by a “chain of events” lead to 
enforcement action under chapter VII. In the latter case, there was 


hat disputes n bet ht before the Security Council 








i yu itant I 
va he Security Council itself may investigate ‘“‘any dispute, or ituation whict 
1 iterna ) si tr tion or ver e toa dispute Am nber of the l ns, even if not 
Ived, may bring a dispute or situation to the attention of either the Security Council or General 
A rly Che Secretary General also may call to the attention of the Security Council any matter whicl 
n may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. The General Assembly 
i 1 ‘call i yn of the Secur Cc lt ua which are likely to endanger 
peace and 1 Ev 4 non may bri to the attention of either the Council 
IS a party pts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the 





iin the present charter A nonmember, however, May not bring 
i **situation yr “dispute” to which it is not a party, agen though its interest 








yn IIL (Security Council) of the San Francisco Con 






It is our view, howeve ind we hold it strongly * * * that the veto should not be applicable to any of 
eful settlement, that i f conciliation That is not only the view of the Australian 

Delegation but of many other delegatio vhich supported it either by votiig agaiast the formula or by 
ning f yting It is perfectly obvious from this document which contains the detailed account of 

that th innit ft rembers of this conference do not approve of the veto being applicable 


e | ( liatior United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Fran- 
14 Document New York, United Nations Information Organization 45, vol. 11, p. 124 
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general agreement at the Conference that the veto should apply since 
forces to be supplied principally by the five great powers might be 
necessary to enforce a Council decision.’ The views of the great powers 
prevailed and the Conference voted against a proposed amendment 
which would have forbidden the use of the veto in pacific settlement 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals with respect to the role of the 
General Assembly in the settlement of disputes were approved by the 
San Francisco Conference and embodied in the charter. These 
proposals assigned to the Assembly the right to consider general 
principles of cooperation among nations. On referral from the 
Council or from any member country, the Assembly could also make 
recommendations on more specific questions relating to peace and 
security. 

Although the Dumbarton Oaks proposals were included in the char- 
ter, there was dissatisfaction with them, especially among the smaller 
nations. Some opposed the special powers assigned to the Big Five. 
They maintained that the authority of the General Assembly, in 
which they had a large majority, should be expanded. With this 
end in view, many of the smaller states at the San Francisco Con- 
ference supported proposals to broaden the functions of the Assembly. 

One result of their initiative was the adoption of article 10. This 
article authorizes the Assembly to discuss any matter within the 
scope of the charter. It also permits the Assembly to make recom- 
mendations to the members of the United Nations or to the Security 
Council on any .questions, except when the latter is exercising its 
funetions with respect to them. According to one author ® the sig- 
nificant contribution of this article 
was the change It wrought in the spirit of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, proclaiming 
explicitly that the boundaries of the Assembly’s authority to discuss and recom- 
mend should be as extensive as those of the entire Charter 

Another major expansion of the powers of the Assembly resulted 
largely from the efforts of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of the United 
States delegation Largely on his insistence it was decided to gcrant 
the Assembly, under article 14, overall authority to 


recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations * * * 


The inclusion of articles 10 and 14 in the charter has been a major 
factor in the expansion of the influence of the General Assembly that 
has taken place in recent years. Most of the cases dealing with 
peace and security coming before that body have been brought up on 
the basis of article 10, or articles 10 and 14 together.’ 


4 The “chain of events’ argument is described in greater detail in se LV below The Soviet Union at 
San Francisco for a time held that even discussion of a dispute by the Council yuld be subject to the vet 
but eventually receded from this position and agreed that discussion should be regarded i procedural 
matter and, hence, not subject to veto 

Che amendment was proposed by Australia ['wenty nations voted against the amendment len 
voted in favor of it and 15 abstained from voting 

SH. Field Haviland, Jr., The Political Role of the General Assembly, New York, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1951, p. 13 

’ For example, the Palestine, Spanish, and South African cases. Art. 14 was invoked to justify the A 
sembly’s consideration of the Korean independence case in 1947, Leland M. Goodr ind Edvard Hamt 
Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents, Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1949, 


p. 180. 
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LI]. Paciric SETTLEMENT IN PRACTICE 


During 8 years of operation the Security Council and the General 
Assembly have employed a variety of methods in an attempt to 
bring about solutions of disputes and to ease situations of tension. 
Some of the questions with which these bodies have dealt have in- 
volved hostilities ; some have not. In those cases where actual 
fighting had broken out, for example, Korea, Indonesia, and Palestine, 
the United Nations took measures to end it. These measures in- 
eluded, in the case of Indonesia, ‘‘calls’” upon the parties to cease 
military operations; in the case of Palestine, a threat to use enforce- 
ment action against “any’’ government or authority continuing 
hostilities; and in the case of Korea, a recommendation of the use of 
collective force against the Communist aggressors of North Korea 

The open discussion of disputes in both the General Assembly and 
the Security Coun#il has served -to clarify them and to focus the 
influence of public opinion upon the issues. Many observers believe 
that this “goldfish bowl” treatment which the organization gives to 
international controversies exercises a sobering and restraining in- 
fluence on the disputants. 

On the other hand, it is often contended that once international 
ttention has been centered on a dispute, the national honor and 
prestige of the disputants become involved. Consequently, their 
positions tend to harden and they become less amenable to compromise 
and conciliation. 

The ability of the Security Council to act in the field of pacific 
settlement has undoubtedly been hampered by the Soviet Union’s use 
of the veto. By invoking this device in the Greek question, for 
example, the Soviet Union blocked measures for ending Communist- 
supported guerrilla hostilities in Greece. In the Berlin question the 
U.S.S. R. used the veto to forestall adoption of a plan, backed by the 
smaller member nations of the Security Council, for lifting the block- 
ade sy employing the veto in the Korean issue the Soviet Union 
thwarted the Council’s efforts to put a stop to Communist Chinese 
military intervention 

Nonuse of the veto, however, is not a guaranty that an actual 
settlement will be attained even though hostilities may be inhibited. 
The Kashmir dispute is a case in point. In this instance, the issue was 
brought to the Council in 1948 and a cease-fire was obtained. The 
veto has not been involved but a genuine solution to the Kashmir 
question has not been achieved. 

{ number of important disputes have been transferred to the 
General Assembly or some other agency, largely because the Security 
Council has been unable to progress toward a peaceful solution. The 
Greek case and the Korean conflict both shifted from the Council to 
the Assembly. The Corfu Channel case went to the International 
Court. In the Iranian case and the Berlin blockade the disputants 
negotiated a settlement outside the United Nations. Settlements of 
the Korean question and the Kashmir dispute have become subjects 
of direct negotiation between the parties concerned. However, the 
United Nations may resume consideration of these questions. 

Reference to the tables of disputes which follow shows that in 1946 
there were 5 political disputes brought before the Security Council; 
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in 1947, 3; in 1948, 5. Until the very recent cases of Thailand and 
Guatemala, the Korean conflict was the only new dispute of outstand- 
ing importance since 1948, considered by the Security Council, 
and the Korean question arose when the Soviet Union had absented 
itself from the Council. Most of the other disputes which came before 
the Council in subsequent years were outgrowths of Communist 
propaganda relating to the hostilities in Korea 

The decline in the nunber of disputes considered by the Security 
Council represents in part at least an adjustment to the dissension 
wrong the permanent powers. Types of questions which the San 
Francisco drafters contemplated would be handled by the Council 
have been referred instead to the General Assembly, or have not been 
taken to the United Nations at all. Among issues recently considered 
by the Assembly have been those involving German unification and 
the Austrian peace treaty. In the Tunisian and Moroccan cases, the 
Security Council kept the issues off its agenda and they then went to 
the Assembly. Recently the problem of reaching peaceful settlements 
in Indochina and Korea was placed before an international conference 
of the countries concerned. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate the extent to which United 
Nations action contributes to settle nent of particular disputes since 
there are always other factors which bear on international problems 
and their solution Among the questions, however, that have been 
solved or in which conditions have markedly improved since the tine 
they were first brought before the SFecu ity Counci! are those involy ing 
Iran, Indonesia, Syria and Lebanon, Greece, and the Berlin blockade 
On the other hand, the Palestine, Kashmir, and Korean disputes re 
main unsettled although hostilities have been halted in these cases 
With respect to Indonesia both a termination of fighting and a politi- 
cal settlement were achieved under the auspices of the Security 
Council. 

In the case of disputes which have been before the General As- 
sembly the record is also a mixed one. As previously indicated, the 
Greek situation has greatly improved, but the Palestine and Korean 
disputes are still unsettled, although hostilities have halted. No 
final solutions have been reached in the problems of German unifica- 
tion, the Austrian treaty, the Indian minority in South Africa, and 
the Tunisian and Moroccan controversies The case of the Italian 
colonies has been disposed of, but success in this instance was prac- 
tically assured by the previous agreement of the great powers to ac- 
cept the Assembly’s recommendations in this matte 

It is not easy to summarize the activity of the United Nations in 


the field of pacific settlement. In the first place, there is a question 
of definition as to what constitutes a “dispute” or “situation.” 
Furthermore, certain questions have been considered by both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. In the summary for 
the Security Council which follows are imeluded all disputes and 
situations actually placed on the agenda of that body. The sum- 


mary for the General Assembly contains only disputes between 
specific nations, including those also considered by the Council. It 
does not include controversies of a general nature such es those 
involved in disarmament 


* The appendix contains a detailed narrative of ¢ the ‘ i Situations liste 
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Security Counc l, 1946-54 (Sept. 1 





Date Status 
Jan. 19, 1946 Irar 
ron 

Ia 1. 1946 

Aug. 24, 1946 , 

Dec, 3, 1946 ae 

J 21, 1946 on 

Ju 30, 1947 

Feb. 4, 1946 their 

Apr 1946 l oviet I on veto evera 
esol pro at the 
Assembly take what it regarded 
1 oo limited ac ) m Franco 
Spain Che Council then droppec 
he question from it igend 
For subsequent developments 
“ Assembly list below 

Ja 4 he Council recommended that the 
dispute be submitted to the Ir 
ternat Court of Ju ‘ 

J 5 47 I 

Dec M7 

J }48 re 
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J 29, 1948 
Aug. 2 +8 
Oct. 6. 1948 
Sept. 29, 1948 ( 
! ‘ 
€ | t \ 1 \ t 
t ! ¢ t 
Tu ) 0 l £ emporary hsence 
t S € tTy } 
recommended that the memt 
the United Nations furn 
to South Korea to repel the Con 
munist attack Late hen the 
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) Chinese tervention the 
( 1 r oved the kK 
questio fron ts agence S 
Assembly list belo 
Aug. 24, 1950 Che Council rejected Comn 
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Sta of i t ) T ke ' 
mosa 
Aug. 28, 1950 he U.S. S. R. vetoed a com ' 
on to investigate Commut ' 
Chinese allegations of Amer T ’ 
1ir attacks on China 
Sept. 28, 1 The question lapsed when t Ir | 
ternational Court ruled it had n¢ 
jurisdiction over it 
June 14, 1952 The Council rejected a Soviet re 
lution appealing for ratificat 
of protocol on bacterial warfare 
June 20, 1952 The Soviet Union vetoed an ir ' 
vestigation of Communist | 
charges that United Nations 
r . em: } 


orces in Korea had employed 
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IV. Pacrtric SETTLEMENT AND THE VETO 
rHE “CHAIN OF EVENTS” CONCEP 


\ principal issue with respect to pacific settlement concerns the veto 


right of the five permanent members. As previously pointed out, 
there was considerable sentiment at San Francisco in favor of elimi 
nating the veto in decisions in this category This sentiment was 
based on the view that the Security Council should not be tied up by 
the unanimity rule at a stage when onlv recommendations for settle 
, } > Ries I 

ment of adisputes were iUvolved Recommen mations CGid not place 


any greater burden on the permanent powers than on other members 
a it Wes COnece ded, vould be the case in enforcement n eusures 


The permanent powers, however, maintained at the time that the 
! 


veto was necessary in both categories of decisions lustifving thei 

nsistene ly the concept of the “cham ol events By this was 
I . ,?> % 4 -s 

eaunt that the right of veto could be safeguarded in connection with 


enforcement measures only if the permanent powers also had the right 
of veto in the earlier stages of action on a dispute Otherwise they 
maintained they might become so committed, so enmeshed. in the 
efforts to settle a dispute that they could not, or at least would find 
it dificult, to exercise freedom of choice if a decision on enforcement 
action eventually became necessary. Consequently, to guarantee the 
efficacy of the veto right in regard to enforcement action under chapter 
VII, the permanent members claimed the right also to veto measures 
relating to pacific settlement und r chap er \ e., 

Opponents of the “chain of events” concept have argued ° that 
there is no direet connection between chapters Vi and Vil of the 
charter, and that it is entirely possible to make the veto applicable in 
the latter category and not in the former. At one stage in the draft- 
ing of the charter a specific link between measures for pacific settle- 
ment and enforcement action was actually considered Its adoption 
would have established a definite bond between chapters VI and \ i. 


len¢ Arecha \ nd Ha f Disput in the Security Council, New 

York, Carnegie | iowment for Int ati il Peace, 1950, pp. 40-42 
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At the San Francisco Conference, however, the proposal was not 
adopted. The link which it provided, therefore, does not now exist 
between chapters VI and VII of the charter 

As it is now, before the gap between the two chapters can be bridged 
and before enforcement action can be taken under chapter VII, 
opponents of the ‘chain of events” doctrine argue, the Council must 
decide either explicitly or implicitly that there is a threat to the peace, 
a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. According to this \ lew, 
then, even if the veto were removed on pacific settlement, any per- 
manent member could prevent a dispute from crossing the gap and 
could conceivably block action under chapter VII simply by vetoing 
a finding that an unsettled dispute involves a threat to the peace, a 


breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 
THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


At San Francisco in 1945 the United States supported thre se of the 
reto im decisions on pacific settlement By 1948, however this 
position had changed. On June 11 of that year the Senate passed 
the Vandenberg resolution “ by a vote of 64 to 4. The first point of 
the resolution expressed the sense of the Senate that the United 
States should attempt to obtain in the United Nations: 


Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving pacific 
settlements of international disputes and situations, and from the admission of 


new members. 


Senator Vandenberg contended that, if the pacific settlement pro- 
visions of the charter could be made to work, it would rarely be 
necessary to bring into operation those portions of the charter pro- 
viding for enforcement action. The report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the resolution stated that it was precisely 
in the areas of pacific settlement and admission of new members 
that the Security Council had been hampered up to that time. The 
committee thought that if the veto could be removed at these two 
points, the Security Council would be freed to a great extent from 
the undesirable features of its voting procedure." 

The United States subsequently supported recommendations, ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on April 14, 1949, which advocated 
a curb on use of the veto in the Security Council. In effeet the 
recommendations of the Assembly called among other things for the 
elimination of the veto in decisions under chapter VI of the charter. 
Thus far, however, Soviet opposition has prevented the adoption of 
these recommendations. 


PARTIAL ELIMINATION OF THE VETO 


Under the present practice of the Security Council, the right of 
veto does not extend to such matters as placing a dispute on the 
agenda and determining times and places of Council meetings to 
discuss it. These are “procedural matters’? which are exempt from 
the veto. Beyond this point, however, the device has been invoked 


repeatedly. As a possible method of curbing the use of the veto 
Res. 239, 80th Cong 1a I i Relat ( t ; I Unit 

Charter, Review of the United Nations Charter, Collection Documents, U. S. Governn 

)ffice, 1954, pp. 140-141, hereinafter referred to as Collectio f Docu nt 


4 Tbhid., pp. 134-135, 
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smoly by a revised interpretation of present procedures, it has been 
argued that 


When the Security Council merely recommends methods of adjustment to the 
disputiwnt parties, its function amounts purely to a choice of what the charter 
calls ‘procedures’? and therefore, should, under the charter, be governed by a 
proced tral vote } 


This interpretation of chapter VI would eliminate the veto in 
‘calling upon” states to settle their disputes and in recommending 
procedures of settlement; it would not remove the veto, however, on 
recommendations of terms of settlement.'® Presumably the revision 
of interpretation could be carried further, perhaps even to the point 
of total elimination of the veto in questions of pacific settlement, 
provided there was agreement to this effect among the permanent 
members. The fact is, however, that they have not so interpreted 
chapter VI and the Soviet Union particularly has shown no inclination 

doso. Time and practice have tended to harden the interpretation 
c rently in effect. 


THE VETO AND INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


Klimination of the veto in cases of pacific settlement may rot 
necessarily facilitate solutions of international problems. In the first 
place, the charter provisions in this category confer only recom 
mendatory powers on the Security Council. Without the veto the 
Council could have conceivably recommended procedures or even 
terms of settlement in a great many more disputes than has actually 
been the case. While such recommendations might carry the pressure 
of international public opinion behind them, the fact is that one or 
more of the disputants could still reject them without necessarily 
violating the charter since there is nothing in the document compelling 
acceptance of such recommendations. Beyond this consideration, 
it is contended that the ultimate objective in pacific settlement is 
agreement. As long as there is fundamental disagreement between 
the Communist and Western Powers, according to some observers, 2 
ban on the veto would not necessarily promote international harmony. 
For instance, the Soviet Union in 1947 used the veto to block a resolu- 
tion in the Security Council designed to relieve international tension 
between Greece and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Subse- 
quently, the General Assembly, where the veto does not exist, suc- 
cessfully passed a resolution with similar provisions. But the latter 
resolution had no greater discernible effect on the latter three states: 
they continued their hostile campaign against Greece. Thus the 
veto might go, it is argued, but the problems may well remain. In 
other words the real obstacle in pacific settlement as well as in othe: 
matters involving the Security Council, according to this view, lies 
in the conflict between the Communist and Western Powers and not 
in the device of the veto 


J eZ, Op. cit., D. 38 


See the above cate ric { decisio mentioned in sec, II. 
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V. ProposaLS FOR STRENGTHENING THE PowWBR OF THE SECt 
CounciL IN PAcIFIC SETTLEMENT 


The charter does not obligate any country to comply with the 
Security Council’s recommendations under chapter VI. When the 
Council “calls upon” countries to settle their disputes by mediation, 
arbitration, or some other pacific procedure, ot when it proposes 2 
settlement, these are only recommendations and although the 
possess a certain moral force, they are not binding under the chartet 
Even in chapter VII, which authorizes the Security Council to tak 


\ 


enforcement action against states that threaten or break the peac 
the authority extends only to maintaining or restoring peace and 
security. It does not include enforcement of a solution 

EFFORTS TO STRENGTHI PHE COUNCIL 


A number of changes have been proposed to strengthen the volun- 


tary procedures of pacific settlement One such proposal Was con- 
tained in a resolution which the General Assembly passed on Apr! 
98. 1949. The re solution recommended that the Security Council 
adopt the procedure of appointing a rapporteur or conciliator for dis 
putes brought to the attention of the Securit) Council.” The resolu 
tion noted that in the League of Nations cases were presented to the 
Council of the League by na rapporteur who had the funetion of eo 

ciliation— 


and that this practice allowed private conversatlols a yng the parties and 
rapporteur and avoided the ery stallization of views that tends to result from ta 
a stated public position. 

According to the resolution, the parties to a dispute befor the 
Security Council should be invited to meet with the President of the 
Council and attempt to agree upon a member of the Council to act 
as rapporteur or conciliator. If a rapporteur or conciliator were 
appointed, the resolution suggested that— 


it would be desirable for the Security ‘ ouncil to abstain from further action on 


the case for a reasonable interval during which actual efforts at conciliation aré 


in progress. 

The Security Council on May 24, 1950, agreed to base itself, on 
appropriate occasions, on the principles of the resolution, but has 
not yet used the recommended procedure. If it were utilized, the 
rapporteur in many cases might be able to progress toward solution 
of the dispute before positions became erystallize d on the opeh stage 
of the Council. On the other hand, ut lization of the procedure 
might lead to delays and to charges of "see ret’ proceedings 


ENFORCEMENT OF SOLI rIONS 


The adoption of the practice of using rapporteurs would not alte! 
the recommendatory nature of the Security Council’s functions 
Such is not the case, however, with the change suggested by the 
action of the General Assembly in the Palestine problem. The 


Assembly proposed that the Security Council enforce the partition 





17 Yearbook of the United Nations, 1948 49, pp. 412-416. 
18 However, the President of the Security Council entered into private ynsultations with various repr 
sentatives during the course of the India-Pakistan and Berlin questions, Jimenez, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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But the Council maintained that it did not have such authority 
under the charter. In 1948 when the Palestine question was before 
the SECULITS Council, Ambassador Warren Austin of the United 
States argued that 


the Charter of the United Nations does not empower the Security Couneil to 


enforce a political settlement whether it is pursuant to a reco nmendation of the 
neral Assembly or of the Security Council itself 
The Security Couneil, under the charter, can take action to prevent 
weression against Palestine from outside. * * * But this action must be directed 
solely to the maintenance of international peace. The Security Council’s action, 
her words, is directed to keeping the peace an 1 not to er forcing partition 


If the Security Council possessed the power to enforce solutions 
of controversies,” it has been argued that many disputes might be 
prevented from ever reaching a fighting stage. To the extent that 
the Council would be able to compel resort to arbitration or judicis| 
processes, the final settlements might also be more in accordance with 
law or justice. As it is, the voluntary procedures of pacific settle 
ment now used are largely based on political compromise which may 
or may not arrive at solutions which are ‘Vust.”’ The ve ry existence 
ol thie powel LO enforce peaceful solutions, moreover, might mewn 
that solutions could be reached more quickly. 

On the other hand, compulsory procedures might not safeguard 
what nations regard as their rights of sovereignty. Nor, under 
international compulsory procedures, might an individual country 
assure protection of what it considers to be its national interests or 
honor. 

The present chartet provisions with respect to pacific settlement 
reflect the fact that the states at San Francisco were reluctant on the 
whole to surrender what they hold to be their vital interests, their 
political independence and honor to the custody of other nations 
or to any international agency. They reflect, further the belief that 
lasting solutions of disputes between sovereign states cannot be 
achieved except by the free consent of the parties. 


VI. Toe GeNERAL ASSEMBLY AND Paciric SETTLEMENT 


The General Assembly appears to have been regarded originally 
by the drafters of the charter as a body which might discuss contro- 
versies but not act on them, at least not on major controversies.”! 
Since its inception, however, the Assembly has come more and more to 
the fore in United Nations activities. This development, as previously 
pointed out, has been due in major part to the dissension among the 
permanent powers of the Security Council. 

Experience has shown that unity of action on the part of these 
powers is in fact difficult to obtain. In those few instances, when 
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there has been at least a degree of common purpose, even of a tem 
porary nature among them, the machinery of the Council has fun 
tioned in pacific settlement somewhat in the fashion that was origi 
nally intended. This was true, for example, in the cases of Indonesia 
and Kashmir. Far more often than not, however, the permanent 
members have clashed on the issues which have come before the 
Council and one or more of them have frequently been directly in 
volved in these issues. 

Experience has also shown that at the present time, the most dan- 
gerous threat to peace does not originate from the source contem 
plated when the charter was established. Then there was a residual 
concern over the possible reappearance of aggression fostered by one 
of the Axis Powers or from some source other than the principal vir 
tors of World War II. As it has turned out, however, the principal 
threat to the peace of the world has originated from one of the 
victors, the Soviet Union and nations and groups within its orbit of 
influence. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT IN THE GENERAI ASSEMBLY 


As the developments discussed above have made it extremely diffi 
cult for the Security Council to discharge its functions of peaceful 
settlement, members of the United Nations have turned increasinel\ 
to the General Assembly to supply the machinery for this purpose 
The Assembly has not replaced the Security Couneil with respect to 
questions of paeifie settlement Jut it has been able to act at times 
when the Couneil has been unable to act. It has given an opportunity 
to the smaller powers to participate in decisions of pacific settlement 
and such decisions have constituted a kind of expression of world 
sentiment that has undoubtedly had considerable moral significances 
The Assembly moreover has also obtained an additional element ol 
power, under the Uniting for Peace Resolution of 1950, that of recom- 
mending to members the use of sanctions to restore peace 

A characteristic of the activity of the General Assembly in connee- 
tion with pacific settlement has been its flexibility and lack of formal 
machinery.” Informal mediative functions have been performed by 
the President of the General Assembly, by committee chairmen, and 
by subcommittees. Subsidiary agencies have been established, such 
as the Mediator in Palestine and the Special Committee on the 
Balkans. 

The various methods employed have been designed for particular 
purposes in connection with specific questions The device used 
bv the General Assembly in each case has generally been tailormade 
so to speak, to fit the situation. Permanent machinery of peaceful 
settlement has not been devised, with one or two possible exceptions 
which will be discussed later. 

Despite the flexibility of the present system, 
compliance with the recommendations of the General Assembly 
The most skillfully contrived procedure of pacific settlement can be 
nullified by a disputant who ignores the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. In an effort to obtain compliance, the Gen ral Assembly has 
employed several methods.** First. of all, disputants are reminded of 


does not assure 


*” Haviland, op. cit., p. 89 
2 A possible ex tion is th Peace O tion ¢ 


% Haviland, op. cit., pp. 96-103. 
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the obligations they assumed when they signed the charter Secondly, 
as much moral weight as possible is mustered in the form of large 


voting majorities on recommendations. <A third method, which has 
been used to a very limited extent, is that of “advance commitments” 
from the disputants. This device was successfully employed in con- 


nection with the disposition of the former Italian colonies, when the 
interested parties agreed among themselves, in advance, to accept the 
Assembly’s decision in the matter. Still another technique is ‘‘obse1 
vation” or “surveillance” of disputes, often ‘on the spot’? by com- 
mittees and mediators. For example, the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans was set up in 1947 to assist Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece to cooperate in settling their dispute 
In 1948, the General Assembly appointed a Mediator for Palestine, 
who supervised the carrying out of the instructions of the Assembly In 
that troubled area. By thus keeping continuous watch over problems, 
the Assembly may exert considerable influence on the parties involved 


STRENGTHENING THI ASSEMBLY WITHIN THE CHARTER 


The General Assembly has taken several formal steps to enlarge 
or reinforce its functions in pacific settlement. Among these was the 
creation of the Interim Committee and the establishment of a Panel 
for Inquiry and Conciliation. Two other proposals for strengthening 
the Assembly, the creation of a Permanent Committee of Conciliation 
and the establishment of a Permanent Commission of Good Offices, 
have not been adopted.’ 

The Interim Committee was established on November 13, 1947, 
at a time when it was becoming increasingly apparent that the perma- 
nent powers on the Security Council were seriously divided and 
member nations were turning more and more to the General Assembly. 
This Committee which was to include the full membership of the 
Assembly was designed primarily to give continuity to the work of 
that body It was to operate 1n the period between sessions of the 
Assembly—hence its title. The Interim Committee was empowered 
to take action in connection with specific disputes or situations, and 
it was also called upon to make a systematic study of international 
political cooperation, including the problem of pacific settlement. 

The Interim Committee, however, has not been very active. It 
has been assigned certain limited functions to be carried on when the 
General Assembly is not in session.”* It has also carried out study 
assignments “Yet in the years since its establishment the Com 
mittee has never on its own initiative considered any situation o1 
dispute or created a commission of inquiry.” * Since the beginning 
of 1951, it has met only rarely and then only for organizational and 
procedural purposes. The General Assembly has tended, when im- 
portant questions have arisen, to remain in session to deal with them 
itself. From the outset, the Soviet bloc has boycotted the Committee 

Another formal step taken by the General Assembly to assist in 
pacific settlement was the creation of a Panel for Inquiry and Con- 


ind Conciliation and the proposed Committee of Conciliation could also be 
é yuncil 
hen the Assembly was rot in session, the Interim Committe ive guidance tothe 
( which had been established to assist in holding Korean elections 
Assembly thorized the Interim Committee to study methods of promoting 
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ciliation in 1949. The panel was intended to assist member states to 
seek solutions of their disputes by peaceful means. Its purpose was 
to make readily available qualified persons for service on commissions 
of inquiry or conciliation.” To date this panel has never been used. 

The Peace Observation Commission, established by the Uniting fer 
Peace Resolution of 1950, may be employed for observing and report- 
ing on situations likely to endanger international peace. Although 
not originally intended to engage in pacifie settlement, the Peace 
Observation Commission could conceivably play a role in that field.” 

Two other major proposals have been made within the Assembly to 
help the member nations carrv out their pledge to settle differences 
peacefully, but they have not been adopted. 

The first of these was advanced by Lebanon in 1948."'— It called 
for the creation of a Permanent Committee of Conciliation, composed 
of nine members of the United Nations, as a subsidiary organ of the 
General Assembly. The proposed Committee would be empowered 
to consider disputes submitted to it by interested parties, the General 
Assembly, or the Security Council. If agreement were not reached, 
the Committee would submit a report setting forth the reasons for the 
quarrel and formulating proposals for the adjustment of the conflict 

A Permanent Commission of Good Offices was proposed by Yugo- 
slavia in 1950. This proposed Commission was also envisioned 2s a 
subsidiary organ of the General Assembly, composed of 12 United 
Nations ‘nenbers, 6 of which would be the nonpermanent members 
of the Security Council while the remaining 6 would be elected by the 
General Assembly. The Good Offices Commission in appropriate 
cases would advise parties to a dispute to open or resume direct 
negotiations, or if mediation appeared feasible, the Commission would 
advise the parties to accept such mediation either from itself, from 
third states, or from individuals. 

In arguing against the Permanent Committee of Conciliation and 
the Permanent Commission of Good Offices, opponents expressed 
doubt as to the need of new formal machinery for the task of concilia 
tion, and tended to favor small temporary bodies where necessary for 
the purpose. Proponents of these proposals asserted that permanent 
organs would afford their personnel opportunities to profit from 
constant association and continuous experience with the problems of 
conciliation which members of temporary bodies do not possess. A 
further contention might be that the constant availability of these 
permanent organs could tend to influence disputing countries to resort 
to them. Moreover, the General Assembly and the Security Council 
might, on suitable occasions, give more point to their recommenda- 
tions for peaceful settlement by calling attention to the availability 
of these permanent commissions 


THE ASSEMBLY AND COMPULSORY PROCEDURES 


The actions to reinforce the role of the Assembly which have been 
discussed above do not affect the voluntary character of its procedures 
for pacific settlement under the charter. None of them contemplates 


” The resolution gave rather detailed directions whereby each stat cht designate persons fitted to 
serve on such commissions and directed the Secretary-General of the United Nations to take administrative 
charge of the list (or panel) of such persons 

Haviland, op. cit., p. 90 
United Nations. Interim Committee of the General Assembly, Let Proposal for the Creation 


of a Permanent Committee of Conciliation, A/AC.18/15, Jan. 28, 1948 
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enforcement of any kind Other proposals have been advanced 
which would involve some degree of compulsion. These proposals 
would result in significant changes in the present charter or would 
establish additional machinery for pacific settlement outside the 
United Nations 

One of the latter type is the so-called General Act The General 
Act isa draft treatv which was originally coneluded in 1928 under the 
auspices of tie League of Nations Signatories agree that disputes 
of everv kind that are not resolved by diploma ‘Vy ust he submitted 
to conciliation or in some cases to the International Court of Justice 
or an arbitral tribunal. 

On April 28, 1949, the General Assembly adopted a resolution restor- 
ing to the General Act its “original efficacy.” * The United Nations 
Secretary General was instructed to hold the act open to accession by 
states under the title, Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes The act is automatically in force for those 
nations acceding to it 

A stricter regime of pacific settlement is initiated among those 
countries which acede to the General Act than exists at present under 
the United Nations. For them, resort to conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial settlement in disputes is compulsory. 

The attitude of the powers toward the compulsory and formalized 
pre cedures of the General Act is suggested by the fact that, although 
in 1949 in the Assemblv 45 countries voted to restore its efieaey, and 
only 6 against (there was 1 abstention), to date only 4 countries hav: 
acceded to the act 
Another proposal involving compulsion, that put forth by Messrs 

c and Sohn, would permit either the General Assembly or the 
Council to “direct” that disputes involving questions of law, such as 


ov 


1 


interpretation of a treaty, be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice The General Assembly would a 
comp compliat ce with the decision of the Court At the present 
time, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in legal cases of this 
kind extends only to those States which have accepted such jurisdic- 
tion 

The same proposal also provides for a World Equity Tribunal to 
make recommendations for settling ‘“nonlegal’’ disputes referred to 





so decide upon measures to 


it by either the Assembly or the Council.** Compulsion to enforce 
the recommendations of this tribunal is not provided for under the 
proposal However, it would possess authority to render binding 


decisions on questions voluntarily submitted to it by member nations, 


VII. ConcitupInGc COMMENTS 


Some attempts have been made within the charter to strengthen 
the noncompulsory procedures of both the Security Council and thé 
General Assembly in peaceful settlement. The measures proposed 
have often been of relatively minor importance and those which 
have been adopted have not been notably successful 


Yearbo the United Na 1948-49, pp. 412-41 
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The grant of some form of compulsory authority, not merely to 
prevent or to stop aggression, but to enforce settlements of disputes 
has been suggested in some proposals as a means of strengthening the 
role of the Assembly and the Council in keeping the peace 

Such a grant, however, would restrict the sovereign rights of mem 
ber nations. The reluctance of states to accept restrictions of this 
kind involves questions of national prestige and honor. It also 
involves the absence of a commonly accepted code of international law 
States are hesitant to entrust important national interests to inte! 
national courts and tribunals which now must apply a law that is often 
uncertain or even nonexistent. In this connection, the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft contended that “in the long run the only way to 
establish peace is to write a law, agreed to by each of the nations, to 
rovern the relations of such nations with Cur h other and to obtain the 
covenant of all such nations that they will abide by that law and by 
decisions made thereunder.”’ At present the International Court 
of Justice is available to members of the Un'ted Nations for settlement 
of international disputes. However, in practice only a limited number 
of such disputes-—generallv those of a “legal’’ nature-——-are considered 
suitable for submission to the Court 


Even if a code of “world law’ were developed which would cover 
most or all of the disputes which arise among states, that in itself would 
not guarantee acceptance of a compulsory system for settling diffe: 
ences. Many nations might still be inclined to pursue first of all their 
own particular interests, and would refuse to agree to what they would 


consider a diminution of their sovereign powers 

In these circumstances would additional empha Is placed on the 
role of the United Nations in encouragine the pe aceful settlemen 
dispute be meaningful? Or is the most that should be sought an 
improvement in procedures both in the General Assembly and the 
Security Council for the peaceful settlement of disputes including 
that which is presently United States policy, the restriction of the 
veto in this sphere? 

Any changes in the United Nations system of pacific settlement, 
if they are undertaken in connection with charter review, will not be 
undertaken in a vacuum. There is a close relationship in the United 
Nations Charter between collective enforcement of security and 


» 


peaceful settlement. Article 1 mentions both types of functions as 
means of fulfilling a primary purpose of the charter—the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. But it assigns no 


greater weight or priority to either 

In practice there nay be contradiction or conflict between the 
two functions.*® Concentration, whether planned or accidental, on 
enforcement measures may engender attitudes and habits of action 
that are inappropriate for effective performance of pacific settlement, 
or vice versa. 

As confidence in the Security Council was undermined by the Soviet 
Union’s abuse of the veto, many countries began to reexamine these 


’ A Foreign Policy for Americans, Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., 1951, p. 39 
* Since 1945 the United States has b party to two international di tes wh have t 


International Court These were the eases concerning rights of United States nationals in Morocco and 
concerning monetary gold removed from Rome in 1943 
% James N. Hvde, The United Nations and the Peaceful Adjust t of Disputes, Proceeding f the 


Academy of Political Science, January 1953, p. 212 
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two basic functions of the United Nations. The reappraisal was much 
more concerned with the problem of collective security than with 
pacific settlement. Regional and other types of security arrange- 
ments (such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) began to 
spring up in various areas of the world to supplement such protection 
against aggression as the charter offered. Attempts were also made 
to strengthen the General Assembly as a security organ. At the same 
Lirne relatively little energy Was expended in efforts to improve ihe 
peaceful settlement procedures of the United Nations 

The questions posed by proposals to change the pear eful settlement 
provisions of the charter are essentially three 

Kirst, 1 has been argued that the United Nations or some successo! 
organization should serve as an enforcement age nev aires ted at the 
Soviet bloe as the principal threat to peace 

Second, it has been contended that the United Nations should be 
considered essentially as a “meeting place” where disputes can be 
solved peacefully by negotiation while security would be protected 
primarily by regional and other defense arrangements assor iated with 
the organization largely in principles 

Third and finally, it has been maintained that the organization 
must act both as an agency of enforcement and an organization of 
pacific settlement on the grounds that the function of pacific settle 
ment cannot be discharged successfully unless behind it is the powet 
to invoke measures of collective security ” 

In Korea, for the first time, both principal functions of the United 
Nations have become deeply involved. As an agency of collective 
security the organization, acting through a supreme command estab 
lished under the United States and relying heavily on this country 
for the necessary military force, moved to counter Communist aggres- 
sion. As an organ of pacific settlement it has sought at the same 
time to solve the problems arising from the political division of Korea 

There is no question that the military action prevented the con 
quest of all of Korea by an act of aggression It is a question, how- 
ever. whether the action has assisted the efforts of the organization 
to settle the Korean political problem which still remaims unsolved 
It is also a question whether limitations on military action in Korea, 
adopted in part at least out of consideration for the policies of partic 
pants in the United Nations campaign, adversely affected the pursuit 
ot our own policy 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, The Fr W 1 and the [ 1 Natio Foreig A fT 
Apr ’ 83-391 
4: Byron Dexter, Locarno Aga Foreign Affairs, vol. 32, October 1958, 34-47, Hamilton | Armstrong 
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BRIEF SUMMARIES OF PoLiTICAL CONTROVERSIES BEFORE 1 Scscurity Coun 
Crk RA ASSEMBLY, 1946-54 SEPTEMBER | 
HI CURITY COUNCI 

he lranian f 1 hie ian Government on January 14, 1946, formall 
complained to the United Nations that the interference of Soviet officials and 
ar! d force in the t il affairs of Iran mi lead to terna mal trict 
The Securit Coun dis ed the question but in ew of the LC that bot} 
parties affirmed their | : settle the matter | dire iation, the 
Council adjourned discussion t £ e them an opportunity t do so lr Apr 
Iran asked the Security Cour to drop the issue i vy of the progress of f 
negotiations with the So t UU ! Although So t for vere subsequent] 
withdrawn, the Council retained the question as ai act item On its agenda 

The Greel eslion The U.S. S. R. complained on January 21, 1946, that the 
resence of Isritish troops Cireece constituted interferer n the internal affairs 
of that country The Council, after debate lecided msider the questior 
closed In August 1946 the Ukrainian delegate complained about border inci 
dents between Greece and Albania \ United States proposal for a Commissior 
of Investigation was vetoed | the Soviet Unior 

C,reece 1 Dece vbher 1946 asked the Sec rit { ounce to prevent its nel hbors 

Ibania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, fron assisting insurzents against the Creek 
(.overnment ‘The Securit Counce appointed a Con ission of Investigatior 
composed of all the menbers of the Council, which was instructed to report the 
facts and propose arrange ents for a settlenent \W Li¢ the Commission Was 
making Its uivestization the | nited states announced ts proposed program of 
militarv and econo:ric aid to Greece Light of the eleve enbers of the Investi 
gating Commission reported to the Security Council May 1947 that Yugo 
slavia, Bulgaria, and ¢ lbania were responsible for supporting guerrilla warfare 
in Greece \ [ hited States propo to continue the © om} SSioh Was vetoed DY 
the Soviet Union in Julv 1947 It igust of the are ear the Soviet vetoed 
2 more resolutions, one proposed by) \ustralia statu t it the situation on the 
Creek border was a threat to the peace and calling on the 4 countries concerned 
to enter into negotiations for a setthenent, and another proposed by the United 
States, desiznating the situation a threat to the peace, fixing responsibility or 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Fulgaria, and calling on these ates to stop aiding ‘ 
guerrillas The Council in September 1947 dropped the Greek quest fron 
its agenda, thus opening the way for the Ceneral ssevnit to consider it 

The Indonesian question India end Australi: broug the hostilities 
Indonesia. between the Dutch and the Republie of Indones to the attentior 
of the Security Council in Julv 1947 Ind aid the situation end: red the 
maintenance of internstional peace Australia eaverred that there was a bre 
of the peace under article 39 of the charter A Security Cour eull upon both sides 
to cesse hostilities resulted in the issuance cf cease-fire orders, but the hostilities 
continued The Security Council creeted a three-member Committee of Goed 
Offices (the United States, Belgium, and Australi whic arranged a truce, signed 
aboard the | S.S. Rent eon Januarv 17. 1948 However, in December 1948 the 
Duteh resumed the offe sive ¢ nd capt re d some of the | lonesian i¢ ad rs The 


l 
Security Council in January 1949 called for a cezse-fire and release of the Indo 
nesian leaders, and reconstituted the Committee of Good Offices as the United 





Nations Commission for Indonesia The latter was to assist In negotiations for 
the establishment of a federal, independent, and sovereign United States of 
) ‘ t ted at ¢. lllo 
with ; I low he ‘ W iW 
the t} Austra A me | i t the ¢ eek i ‘ 

} . ' ' . h. VII t} ' 
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Indonesia Che Indonesians and the Dutch conferred at The Hague from August 

November 1949 end agreed that the Netherlands was to transfer sovereignty 
to the Pepublie of the United States of Indonesia \ resolution congratulating 
the parties, welcoming the Republic of Indonesia and requesting the Commission 
0 continue its assistance in implementing The Hague agreements was vetoed by 
the Soviet Union The Commission, however, continued to function until it 
reported on the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia and the withdrawal of 
Dutch troops 

The Syrian and Lebanese question Svria and Lebanon on February 4, 1946, 


complained to the Council that British and French troops were still in their 
if ‘ fidence that 





‘ountries although the war wes over \ resolution express! 
Britain and France would withdraw their troops was vetoed by the Sovie 
I} latter favored a cell for immediate withdrawal However, Britain and 


‘ 
France informed the Council of their intention to withdraw their troops and the 





matter Was subsequently dropped from the agende 


Tr} “par sh que or P. nd in \pril 1946 called upon the Securit Council 
to take action on the pro! len of Spain on the grounds that the Franco regime 
endangered international peace Che Council appointed 1 ibeom: ttee to 

vestigate The subcommittee found that the Franco government was not an 


actu il threat to international peact which woul l have | eel 
ent action under ch. VII but was a potential danger to intern: 








ibcomnm ittec proposed that the General ssembly recommer 
of t he [ nited Nations breal diplomatic relations witt Franco $ 
Union vetoed three resolutions framed to allow the Spanish problem to pass to 
the jurisdiction of the General Assembly Phe Council then merely lropped the 
Spanish question from its agenda It was subsequently take up by the Genera 
\ssemibiy 
Corfu Channe estior \ resolution finding \lbania responsible for danage to 
‘ I h warship which struck a mine in the Corfu Channel was vetoed bv the 
Soviet Unio lt pril 1947 the Security Council recommended t t the disput 
itted to the lr ter! bt1or al ( ourt of Justic 
The Fayptiar question I's pt in Julv 1947 formally con edi ler art ‘ 
35 and 37 of the charter that the presence of British troops i Kgvpt was likelv to 
endanger international peace The Security Council discussed the matter, but 
resolutior that Vas proposed received ufficient votes for passage Lhe 
Council retained the question on its agenda without further discussio1 
Phe Palestine questior At the request f the T nited IKir edom, which admin 
tered Palestine as a mandate from the old League of Nations, the General 
Assembly began examination of conflicting Jewish and Arab claims to that 
country in April 1947 \fter receiving recommendations from an 11l-member 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine the Assembly, on November 29, 
1947, approved a resolution recommending the termination of the mandate and 
the partition of Palestine into a Jewish State and an Arab State Che resolution 
equested that the Security Council ‘‘take the necessary measures as provided for 
the plan for its implementation,” and also that it ‘‘determine as a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, in accordance with article 39 of 
chart ony attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this resolu 
or ‘ Soon after the passage of the resolution hostilities broke out between 
the Jews of Palestine and the neighboring Arab States In the Seeurity Council 
the United States and other members of the Council maintained that the Council 
lid not have the authority to enforce a settlement of the Palestine problem, but 
only to maintain international peace Che Council passed a resolution requesting 
the General Assembly ‘‘to consider further the question of the future government 
of Palestine.’ The Council then concentrated on ending the hostilitie On 
July 15, 1948, it adopted a resolution ordering an indefinite cease-fire, and declar- 


ng that failure of anv government or authority to do so ‘would demonstrate the 
existence of a breach of the peace within the meaning of article 39 of the charter 
requiring immediate considerations by the Security Council with a view to such 
further action under chapter VII of the charter as may be decided upon by the 
6 The order was promptly complied with 

Between February and July 1949, with the assistance of the acting mediator, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, armistice agreements were concluded by Israel and the neigh- 
boring Arab States of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon 
‘ Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-48, p. 247 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-48, pp, 410-411 
6 Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-48, p. 436 


! 
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The Security Council has since considered various charges of breaches of the 
armistice. Ome recent case involved diversion of the Jordan River bv Israel 
A resolution introduced by the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
to settle the dispute was vetoed by the Soviet Union in January 1954 Another 
case concerned restrictions imposed by Egypt on Israel-bound shipping passing 
through the Suez Canal. On March 29, 1954, the Soviet Union vetoed a resolu 
tion calling on Egypt to end such restrictions 

The Kashmir question India in January 1948 com) 
aiding invaders of the state of Kashmir whose ruler | 


ained that Pakistan was 








ad placed it provisionally 





under the rule of India Both Indian and Pakistani troops had entered Kashmir 
and were engaged in fighting Pakistan requested the Council to call for the 
withdrawal of Indian troops from Kashmir 

The Security Council established a United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, eventually composed of five members, which was to recommend measures 
for terminating the fighting and for creating condit for a plebi te tod 
mine whether Kashmir should accede to India or Pakistan With the assista 
of the United Nations Commission a cease-fire was arra Lin Jar rv 1949 b 
no agreement could be reached upon withdrawal of troops In March 1950 the 
Co ine] decided to appoint a t nit | Nat ns Y yr’e Tarn to help it wrraing vv 
a withdrawal of troops and succeed to the re sibilities of the Commis 
Neither Sir Owen Dixo f Australia, nor |} ssor, Dr. Frank P. Graha 
of the United States was 2 e to arrange cither l vithdrawal ft tor 
plebiscite Vhen Dr. Grahan ibmitted his report in March 1953 he did not 
request an extension of his assignment, but tead recommend that India 
and Pakistan negotiate directly to reach an understanding The two countri 
have not vet been able to arrange either a withdrawal of for or a plebiscit 

Tie Czechoslovak situation Chile on March 12, 1948, asked the Seeurity ¢ 1 
cil to investigate the situation in Czechoslovakia where t Communists had take! 
over the Government as @ cons 1ence. it was charged. ot a threat of force bv tt 
U. 8. 8S. R soth the new and the former representatives of Czechoslovakia at 


: I 
the United Nations were granted an opportunit to appear before the Couneil 


The new representative of Czechoslovakia, however, asserted that the matter was 
entirelv within the domestic jurisdiction of his country and refused to take part ir 
the discussion A Chilean resolution to appoint a subeommittee of inve sti atior 
was vetoed by the Soviet Union Although the Council terminated its disecussio 
it retained the question on its agenda 

The Trieste question—The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 provided that tl 
Crovernor of the Free Territory of Triest hould appointed by the Securit 
Couneil The Council has never been abl« to agree on an appointee 

Yugoslavia on Julv 29, 1948, asked the Security ¢ incil to declare that certa 
agreements made bv the United States th Italy in rega to 
Trieste violated the Italian Peace Trea the matt t 


no propos 1d resolution reeeived su 
seized of the question 





The Hyde ahad question Under the t of 1947 tl t 
of Hyderabad v as given the choice of r Pakistar Hy 
abad on August 21, 1948, complaines that India wa 
threatening its independence and subsequently that it was beir nvaded bv ] 

The Council took up the dispute, but several days la Hy rabad withdrew it 
complaint Some observers doubted, however, whether this sture represented 
the true wishes ot the Hvderabad Government Pakist: weal the bes 
deal with the question, but India reported that co tio Hvderabad were 
peaceful and normal. . The Council eventually discontinued d ssion of t 
question but retained it on its agenda 

The Rerlin blockade | september 1948. the United State the United Kin 
dom and France, three of the permanent me nbers of the Se iritvy Cour 1, for 1 
complained of the restrictions imposed bv the Soviet Union, another per ane 
member of the Council, on trar sport and communications between the ester 
zones of Germany and the western sectors of Berli The Security Counci 
discussed the matter The six nonpe rmanent members of the Council proy ( 
solution, but it was vetoed bv the Soviet Unior I ventually, neeotiation 


between American and Soviet representatives outside the United Nations led to 
an agreement to lift the Berlin blockade.’ In May 1949, the three complaining 
governments informed the United Nations that an agreement had been reached 





7 Kashmir under the India Independence Act of 1947 was free to join eit India or Pakistar The ruler 
of Kashmir was Hindu but the population was predominantly Moslet ke that of Pakistar 
§An important step in starting the negotiatio Vid n inform.’ I tion between an American 


i 
representative and a Soviet representative in the United Natio lelegates’ lounge at Lake Succe 
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The Korean question The Korean problem was brought before the Security 
Council on June 25, 1950, by the United States. The Council passed a resolution 
designating the armed attack by North Korean forces a breach of the peace and 
calling for a cessation of hostilities. Two davs later the Council approved a resolu- 
tion recommending that members.of the United Nations furnish assistance to 
South Korea to repel the attack. The U.S. S. R. was absent from the Council 
it the time these resolutions were passed and thus was not in a position to veto 


The U.S. 8S. R. was present, however, when the Council in November 1950 
considered a resolution calling upon the Chinese Communists, who had recently 
entered the conflict, to refrain from assisting the North Koreans. The U.S.8. R 





etoed this resolution The Council then removed the Korean issue from its 
agenda. From this point on, the General Assemblv assumed the responsibility 
of enforcement action and of peaceful settlement in Korea 
The Formosa question On August 24, 1950, Communist China complained to 
Security Council that the movement of United States Armed Forces in and 
ear Formosa constituted aggression against Chinese territory During Council 
liscussion of the question, two Communist resolutions condemning the Americar 
act and calling for withdrawal of its forces did not receive sufficient votes for 
! ge. The Couneil discontinued its discussion but kept the item on its agenda 
Rombing China mainland By communications of August 28 and 30, 1950 
Communist China complained that United States aircraft had attacked Chinese 
territory The Council rejected a Soviet resolution condemning the United 
States for illegal attacks on China The Soviet Union vetoed an American reso 





lution for the establishment of a commission to investigate the Chinese a 
Che Council termi 

Inglo-lranian question The United Kingdom on September 28, 1951, com 
plained that Iran had failed to comply with certain provisional measures indicated 
by the International Court of Justice pending a decision whether or not it had juris 


legations 
ated its discussion but retained the question on its agenda 





diction in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. case The Council decided to adiourn dis 
cussion pending the International Court’s ruling on its competence The Court 
decided in July 1952, that it had no jurisdiction in the case. Its order for pro 
visional measures therefore automatically lapsed 

Geneva protocol on bacte ul warfare The U.S.S. R.on June 14, 1952, submitted 
a resolution asking the Security Council to appeal to all states which had not 
ratified the Geneva Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the use of bacterial weapons to 
do so. The resolution evidently was a propaganda measure against the United 
States which had not ratified the protocol. The Soviet resolution was defeated 
The Council terminated its discussion but kept the item on its agenda 

Racteria irfare The United States on June 20, 1952, submitted a resolution 
proposing that the International Red Cross investigate Communist charges that 
the United Nations forees in Korea had employed bacterial warfare. The 
U.S. S. R. vetoed the resolution. The United States then introduced another 
resolution which stated that since the Soviet Union vetoed an impartial investi- 
vation, its charges of bacterial warfare must be presumed false \fter the Soviet 


Union vetoed this resolution, the Council ended its discussion but kept the iten 


on its agenda 


Threat to Thailand.—Thailand on May 29, 1954, sent a letter to the Security 
Council calling attention to the large-seale fighting in Indochina and declaring 
that it represented a threat to the security of Thailand The Thai Government 
requested the Council to “provide for observation under the Peace Observation 
Commission.’ The Soviet Union on June 18 vetoed a resolution introduced by 


Thailand providing that a Peace Observation Subcommission of 3 to 5 members 


1¢ created with authority to send observers to Thailand and to make recom 


mendations to the Security Council The resolution further provided that, if 
the Subcommission thought that it could not accomplish its mission without 
observation “‘in states contiguous to Thailand,” it was to report to the Peace 


Observation Commission or to the Security Council for the 1 ecessaryv instructions 
Aggression” against Cuatemala Guatemala on June 19, 1954, complained to 
the Council that an ‘‘open aggression’? had been committed against it by the 
Covernments of Honduras and Nicaragua. Guatemala asked the Council under 
articles 34, 35, and 39 of the United Nations Charter to prevent ‘‘disruption of 
peace and international security” in Central America and to stop the ‘aggression’ 
against if The Soviet Union on June 20 vetoed a resolution which would have 
referred the Guatemalan complaint to the Organization of American States for 
urgent consideration.’’ The Council then unanimously approved a resolution 
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calling for the “immediate termination of any action likely to cause Moodshed 
and requesting all members of the United Nations to abstain from assisting “any 
such action.’ 

Il. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Indians tn South Africa.—India on June 22, 1946, charged that South -Africa 
was discriminating against Indians in its territory and that this was likely to 
impair friendly relations between the two countries. South Africa maintained 





that its acts were matters of domestic jurisdiction The controversy has been a 
perennial problem before the Assembly At various times the Assembly has 
passed resolutions recommending that the two countries negotiate their differences 
and that South Africa abide by its treaties with India In 1952 the Assembly 
established a Good Offices Commission to assist in negotiations between Sout} 
Africa and India and Pakistan, and extended it in 1953 Che controversy is still 
unsettled 

The Spanish questior When the Security Council dropped the Spanish ques 
tion the Assembly took it up and in December 1946 passed a resolution recom 


mending that the members of the United Nations withdraw their principal diplo 
matic representatives from Madrid, that the Franco government be barred from 
international organizations associated with the U1 
Security Council consider me l 
cratic government were not established ir reasonable time In 1950 the As- 
sembly withdrew its recommendation that ciplomatie representatives be recalled 
from Franeo Spain and that Spain he debarred from international specialized 
agencies 

The Palestine problen After the Security Coun lecided in 1948 that it did 
not have the authority to enforce the Assemblv’s reeommended settlement of the 
Palestine question, the Assembly resumed its attempts to effect a pacifie solutio1 
In May 1948 the mandate was terminated, the State of Israel was proclaimed, 
and the Assembly appointed a mediator to try to effeet a pacific settlement of the 
dispute Count Folke sernadotte of Sweden was appou ted mediator but was 
unable to effect a settlement before his assination in September 1948. D1 
Ralph Bunche was then appointed actin; diator. Subsequently the Assembly 
established a Palestine Coneiliation Com ion, composed of France, Turkey, 
and the United States, to take over the funetions of peacefully adjusting the 


res to Ceal with the Spanish situation if a dem 

















situation in Palestine and of assisting the governments and authorities concerned 
to achieve a final settlement of outstanding issue lo date there has been Oo 
such settlement of the dispute 

The Greek question After the Security Counc flropped the Greek problem 
from its agenda in September 1947 it was promptly taken up by the Assembly 
During subsequent years the Assembly approved resolutions calling for a pacific 
settlement of the Greek situation, admonishing other governments not to aid the 
guerrillas, and recommending the resumption of diplomatic relations and the 
regulation of the frontiers between the disputant countries Ar 11-member 





United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans was created by the Assembly 
to observe compliance with the resolutions After Yugoslavia broke with Mos 


cow in 1948, it reestablished diplomatic relations with Greece In succeeding 
vears guerrilla activity in Greece subsided The United Nations Committee was 


continued in order to observe the situation 


The Korean conflict Since the end of World War II, Korea had been vided 









and occupied by American forees in the south and Soviet forces in the nort] 
The United States, after nevgotiatior s with tl | S.S. R. for the establishment of 
a unified Korean Government had failec@, submitted the problem to the United 
Nations in 1947 The Assembly recommended the holding of elections for a 
Korean Government and appointed a commissio1 ybserve then Phe 
U.S. S. R. did not cooperate In its zone Of occupation, W th the result that elee 
tions were held and a republican government was established only in Sout 
Korea. The Assembly recommended the withdrawal of occupation forces and 
appointed another commission to attempt to achieve the unification of Korea 
American forces withdrew but the United Nations Commission was not a! le to 
verify whether Soviet troops had also departed Beeause of the lack of Soviet 
® The Assembly in February 1946 had passed a res + decisior Co 
ference that United Nations pro ons on admissior I verl 
ments had beer the ed assistanc ur Ihe was 
spectfically direc 

” For previou tl e Assemt cussion under the See ty 


Counct! 
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cooperation the Commission was unable to achieve Korean unification before the 
invasion of South Korea in June 1950 

Just before the Chinese intervention in the Korean conflict in the fall of 1950, 
the Assembly approved @ resolution for the political unification and rehabilitation 


ot Korea After the Chinese intervened and the Security Council removed the 





Korean issue from its agenda, the Assembly devoted its efforts to meeting the 
Communist aggression in Koree, effecting a ecese-fire and achieving United 
Nations political objectin by poaceful meat Negotiations begun in July 1951 
between the United Natio Commend and the Communist foree Ko 
resulted In an armisties in July 1953. The armistice agreement included a reco: 
mendation by the militarv commande that within 3 months a political confer 
ene ) Id to new t the withdrawal of foreign for 2 id the | il 
ttlement of the Korean questi In August the Ce ral A mbly app ed 
! } | f¢ hy } } ) pr } ( Ke ty rn tl ’ 
) t! { Ni l | ILO nad t ( nut 
el lt propo »| I firt t lr 1 Neti ect ) 1 
fied, indeper ! tic Korea. Prey or tio t Pa 
t I 1 <f . 78 ‘ | 
} t 1) 19 
| ‘ ( t | | 1954 t! | i f the 
[ l is l ed ki on I t | | 7. 2 l ’ ] 
) a conference at Gor : April 1954 “tor t purpo f 
: i | eful settlement the Kor estior At the Geneva Cor 
fere © settlement of t I wn y VAS aX ed 


provided that the United 
states, ti United Kit edon Frances i and the l Ss. S R should determit thre 





lisposition of the former [talian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland within 
ly ter the coming into force of the t vy on September 15, 1947 If the 
four powers were unable to reach agreement in that period, the treaty provided 


thet they should refer the problem to the General Assembly with the sdvane 
understanding that they would accept the latter’s reeommendations. 

By September 1948 the four powers had been unable to reach agreements and 
they referred the pre blem to the Assembly The latter decided that Libya should 
become a sovereign state not later than January 1, 1952; that Somaliland should 

lian trust eship end should become independent in 10 vears 
and that Eritrea should become an autonomous unit in federation with Ethiopia 
under the latter’s sovereignty The Assembly’s recommendations are being put 
into effect 

Human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania During the third and 
fourth sessions of the General Assembly in 1949, Bolivia and Australia called the 
attention of the General Assembly to violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. The Assembly passed a resolution 
expres the hope that measures would be taken, in accordance with the peac 
treaties, to insure respect for human rights The Western countries then too 

ps to earry out procedures provided for ir 








be placed under | 


the treaties for the handling f 





! 

disput among the signator but the three Balkan States refused to cooperat 
In 1950 the Assembly pa 1a resolution condemning the three Balkan govert 
ments for refusi to coopera ith the treaty procedures 

Sovi ut to Chinese independence.—In September 1949 the Nationalist 
Government of China comple 1 to the General Assembly that Soviet violation 
of the Sino-S ; 1945 and of the United Natio1 Charter threatened 
the politic and territorial integrity of China and the peace of the 
Far Kast It 1949 the Assembly called on all states to respect the 
political independence of China, to observe treaties relating to China, and to 
refrain from eking special rights in Chine In Februar 1952 the Assembly 
adopt d a resolutic declaring that the Soviet Union had failed to carry out its 


treaty with China 
“Aggression” against Con nist China.—The U.S 





1950, complained that the United States was committing ‘ China 
The U.S.S. R. declared that the “blockade” and “invasion” of Formosa by Amer- 
i¢ forees and air attacks ageinst Chinese territory constituted an act of aggres 
sion and a serious threat to international peace. The Assembly rejected a resolu 
tion prop ed bv the I S.S. R. requesting the Securitv Council to take steps to 


insure an immediate end to United States “aggression” against China 

German unification.—The United States, United Kingdom, and France, at the 
request of the ( haneellor of the West German Federal tepublic, asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 5, 1951, to consider the appointment of a United 
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Nations Commission to investigate the possibilit f ! free elections tt 


} i t t T - 
out Germany The Asseml approved a resolution on December £0. 1951. at 
pointing a Commiss estizate cond . ld ree ele s 
requesting authorities in the West German Fe il Reput and in the S 
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